YOUTH
he spent most of his time at Court. He was at once a great
theologian and a subtle politician. Honoured by his
favour, as by the King's, Richelieu was thus supported by
the two chief powers of the French Court. His hopes must
have been boundless.
It was, then, by a resolve that seems inexplicably
capricious to men of common ambition, that the Bishop
of Lu$on left Paris and his brilliant life there, to go and
take active control of his diocese, the poorest and dingiest
in France. He would even reside there. In a man so young
and so dazzlingly successful, such a resolve betokens a
maturity of thought, a measure of clear-sightedness and a
firmness of calculation that give the measure of his genius.
Clearly, he was abandoning endless possibilities of immedi-
ate favours, but these favours, as he knew, would have
been only of secondary rank. For at his age, and lacking
in substantial experience, what could he expect? Other
benefices? A more important and remunerative bishopric,
which he could have obtained by now residing in his own
see? That was not enough for him. He must spend long
years yet before he could occupy a post to match his talents
and his ambition. Would he be like all the other worldly
prelates, who delegated their dioceses to their canons, and
spend these years of waiting at Court? There would then
be a risk of his becoming too accustomed a figure, and
that the admiration surrounding him might become
dimmed. There are times when absence magnifies a
man. The memories which he leaves behind him, when
his absence seems to make him less formidable, are more
unsullied and effective than everyday impressions, which
gradually lose their novelty. A well-timed retirement
creates an atmosphere of appreciation, unspoilt by envy
or the weariness of common custom, and invests the man
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